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GLEANINGS FROM THE CLASS IN FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH 1 



FLORENCE LIVINGSTON JOY 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 



Not long ago a gentleman living in a town where a large uni- 
versity is located said to the writer, "Can you tell me why one so 
often hears university students regret that on entering college 
they were not better prepared for their work in English?" The 
question did not subsequently direct my mind to the "why" 
so much as to the implied prevalence of the high-school graduate's 
state of unpreparedness in English. I knew that, whatever the 
students themselves might think about the matter, I had never 
met an instructor in Freshman English who was satisfied with the 
preparation of a very large percentage of the students in his classes. 
But was this dissatisfaction of the instructors based upon too clear 
a memory of a few strikingly bad themes ? Or, to be brief, in a 
prevailing number of cases are the actual results of high-school 
English what one would naturally expect from the maze of condi- 
tions reflected in the first university theme of a certain student in 
Freshman English, who wrote, "To the ordinary high school student 
English is a subject which, being a necessary evil, is to be dealt with 
as a combustionable material— carefully and cautiously handled 
and for the most part left alone." 

Is the product of the secondary school, as my citizen friend 
implied in his query, a discouragingly raw product, raw from the 
standpoint, let us say, of a college instructor in English or from the 
standpoint of a fairly cultivated business man ? Is the high-school 
graduate unprepared for creditable accomplishment of the simple 
tasks assigned to him in the fall semester of Freshman English ? 
What are we actually doing with these boys and girls in the high- 
school classes in English? What are we not doing? What 

1 Read before the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, February 27, 
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results are we winning from these energies bent on self-expression, 
a matter which all sensible men agree has vital relation to the 
success and happiness of the individual ? Do the Freshman Eng- 
lish student's themes suggest the stiff illiteracy of the man whose 
whole chance at education was three winters in a country school ? 
Do they suggest, rather, the degree of accuracy and clearness that, 
let us say in our search for a modest concrete standard, we see in 
the editorial columns of the average village newspaper ? The first 
set of September themes handed in to the college instructor by his 
Freshman classes — themes written before the mental habits of the 
student could possibly be modified by university instruction — 
should give an illuminating answer to the problem at hand. The 
statements that follow are based upon an examination of about 
1,300 papers of this sort, many from a state university, some from a 
large college, some from a school of applied science. In other 
words, we shall let the class in Freshman English answer. 

Let us follow, in our necessarily brief discussion of these papers, 
the simple order of progress which many English teachers have 
found the most helpful means of putting the Freshman on the 
basis of effective expression of his ideas. This order takes up: 
I. The Composition as a Whole; II. The Paragraph as a Whole; 
III. The Sentence as a Whole. 

I. COMPOSITION AS A WHOLE 

Under this heading, let us consider the topic first handled in 
the most effective Freshman English work that I have seen, namely, 
"Choice of Subject." Few Freshmen know how to choose a 
subject that will yield the greatest amount of training for the 
effort expended in writing. Accustomed, apparently, to general 
subjects — as "Vacation Days" — to subjects drawn from literature, 
and even to subjects drawn from encyclopedias, they are embar- 
rassed when asked to write on specific material springing up in their 
own dooryards. Their composition work has too rarely been 
vitalized by subjects actually lived out by the boys or the girls. By 
not taking the subjects close home to the hearts and minds of our 
students, we are losing the most powerful incentive to thought and 
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interest that the teacher of English can command. We are losing 
the chance to humanize the course, the chance to let the young 
mind learn that its daily life holds high expression values. Results, 
to my notion, are immeasurably richer when, through the informal 
personal conference, we wander with the boy in his search for his 
subject. Often he is the gainer if we select the subject both with 
him and for him. A real talk will lead the pupil to reveal a number 
of promising germ ideas to the alert and sympathetic teacher, and 
the response secured is far-reaching in its influence on the work to 
follow. Young people — even a ninth grader is a young person — 
do not "hate" such subjects as: "The Best Traits of My Father"; 
" The Kind of Room I Should Like to Have " ; " My First Business 
Experience"; "Some Nick-Names I Know"; "Things I Like to 
Eat"; "My Saturday Program"; "What Mother Means at Our 
House"; "How Brother and I Built a Boat." It is a very easy 
matter to lead the young writers from topics springing up within 
their family dooryard to such topics of town, state, or nation as 
have touched them concretely. These real subjects they have lived ; 
therefore on these subjects they have ideas, inflowing impressions 
which, when once the proper stimuli start memory and imagination 
into action, will not leave time for the pencil-chewing operation 
which an emaciated subject enforces. Thinking on known material 
gives the lad something to say. Having something to say, he can 
the better feel the thought taking form when he reaches the point of 
organization of ideas. This sense of thought-taking-form finally 
leads him to the knowledge and delight of something accomplished. 
Are we, or are we not, giving our boys and girls the sense, in their 
composition courses, of being creators? I, for one, like to see a 
boy's eyes shine with the discovery that he has really made some- 
thing, made a theme. I like to see this new belief in himself, the 
belief which follows the realization that he has written something 
that others find worth while and interesting. This belief always 
brings confidence for the next venture; sometimes it brings the 
added boon of enthusiasm. I know of no quicker and surer way 
to stir self-trust than guiding the boys and girls to the subjects 
awaiting in their own world. Few Freshmen testify that they 
have had this chance. 
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OUTLINE OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 

Surprisingly few Freshmen can write orderly outlines, early in 
the course, of their prospective themes. Lack of space forbids 
taking this topic up in detail; its importance is obvious. 

TITLE OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 

All Freshmen, when they arrive at college, seem to know that a 
title might well be attractive. Few see that the title has an 
important logical significance; rarely does a beginning student 
know how highly efficient an agent the title may be for securing 
unity in the whole theme. 

BEGINNING OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 

Only a small percentage of the students know how to begin a 
theme. The rest take it for granted that the title is the real 
beginning. Why not have them construct their themes with the 
idea that the opening sentence is the real beginning and should 
not imply the reader's knowledge of the title ? Here is where the 
college teacher's first real skirmish must be fought, not because a 
real begimiing is a hard thing to teach, but because very bad 
habits in the student must, at the same time, be uprooted. Dozens 
of Freshmen, furthermore, have a conviction that the first para- 
graph of the whole composition must be a flirtatious affair con- 
ducted as an indirect approach to closer acquaintance with the 
main idea of the theme. Their favorite name for this maneuver 
is "Introduction"; if the inchnation for coquetry be somewhat 
abnormal, they call the procedure a "Formal Introduction." 

PROPORTION OF THE COMPOSITION AS A WHOLE 

About 80 per cent of these new students have an exceedingly 
poor sense of what constitutes a well-balanced theme. Moreover, 
the larger portion, by far, of this 80 per cent is made up of students 
from the accredited schools. Incidentally, it might be well to 
remind ourselves that we are considering, for the most part, the 
papers of young men and women coming from secondary schools 
operating in a state the population of which presents scarcely more 
than 1 per cent of illiterates. I have read many a Freshman 
theme which, were the manuscript to be reproduced in print, 
would seem the work of an illiterate. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 

The principles of unity and coherence, very interesting principles 
in their relation to the life and environment of the individual, and 
easy to present in the study of the theme as a whole, are but super- 
ficially observed in even the shortest Freshman theme. So far 
as unity is concerned, the high-school pupil's judgment is not 
carefully enough trained in the process of selecting ideas with a view 
to real unity; with respect to coherence, the transitions from para- 
graph to paragraph are weak, if, indeed, transitional cement is 
supplied at all. 

II. THE PARAGRAPH AS A WHOLE 

Freshman students do, as a rule, show familiarity with the 
"topic sentence" and seem to be acquainted with the function of 
the topic sentence. The disappointing thing about the matter, 
however, is the fact that too many of them are satisfied with the 
belief that a paragraph is a paragraph if it has a topic sentence 
and nothing else. I believe it to be true that fully 70 per cent of 
the college Freshmen cannot be relied upon to write, during the 
first months of the Freshman year, plain, clear, full paragraphs 
in plain unadorned prose, even though they have something to 
say and wish earnestly to say it. 

A word more, if you please, about the paragraph in the hands 
of the high-school graduate as we know him in college. I have 
never met a new Freshman English student who could make a fair 
outline of his prospective paragraph; year after year students have 
individually expressed to me their surprise that paragraphs were 
really units of thought built along definite structural lines. The 
change which sometimes sweeps over a whole class group, after 
six or eight concentrated (one almost wishes to say consecrated) 
lessons on the paragraph has amazed me. "Now that I see the 
framework inside of paragraphs, and have the hang of the thing," 
a young fellow said to me last winter, "it's as easy as falling off a 
log." Other students have said the same thing in just as individual 
but sometimes more vigorous ways. 

What has been remarked with respect to the application of the 
great principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis to the theme as 
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a whole may be said also of their application to the paragraph as 
a whole; but the principles are better applied to the paragraph 
in the case of those students — the 20 per cent — who can, perhaps, 
write paragraphs. An alarmingly frequent misconception peculiar 
to the student's view of this lesser unit, however, is the acceptance 
of the idea that a paragraph is spacefilled with so much script. Yet 
the dullest of these struggling novices at writing will tell you that 
his high-school building, back home, is something more than a mere 
heap of brick and mortar. Now I, for one, believe that the high- 
school girl who is bright enough to discern that a brick building, or 
any other kind of building, has an inner structure, is bright enough 
to see, also, that good paragraphs have inner structure. We need 
to furnish real drill in the building of paragraphs. As one who 
knows a little of the needs and possibilities and the obligations of 
a university course in Freshman English — of the more advanced 
courses in English, I might as well add — I should suggest that the 
high school ought not to worry so much about presenting para- 
graph methods. Let the college look after the more complex 
exactions of a higher technique; but the full, clear, and forceful 
paragraph, with its characteristic structural lines, those of us who 
call ourselves secondary-school teachers of English ought, surely, 
to be willing and able to train high-school boys and girls to produce. 

III. THE SENTENCE AS A WHOLE 

Candidly, I lack the courage to talk about the desirable things 
which Freshman students do not do when trying to mold thought 
into sentence form. A friend, instructor in romance languages, 
had to stop a class in Freshman French last winter for a lesson in 
English demonstratives. She had instructed them, before that, in 
verbs and clauses, but when it reached the point of demonstrative 
pronouns she made a pathetic appeal for help in securing tutors in 
English. Numbers of my own students have engaged tutors; 
more would have done so had they been able to meet the financial 
burden of such instruction. I cannot believe, when I recall the 
transformation that thorough drill on a few fundamentals has 
wrought, I cannot believe that the majority of these weak students 
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are to blame for the plight in which they find themselves at the 
threshold of their university career. Freshmen who will spend 
Saturday scrubbing floors in a tutor's home, as I have known 
Freshmen to do; Freshmen who will reduce meals from three to 
two a day in order to have a tutor, as I have known Freshmen to 
do, certainly had possibilities for absorbing information and for 
appreciating skilled instruction in high-school days. 

The writer wishes it were possible to reproduce in a graphic 
way whole themes with which John and Harry and Dorothy and 
Jane are now representing the teacher of English back in the 
"Old High." What sort of showing, we might then ask ourselves, 
and have vividly answered, is being made by these boys and girls 
whom we dismissed on their "commencement" night with benign 
smile and sincere enough wishes for a rich future ? None of us is 
satisfied with the results that we do see; but, after the boy has 
pushed his crude boat into the swift stream of years and distances, 
the results have a way of coming to us in vague ripples of generali- 
zation. Once in a long drift of years a university may fail more 
than the approved number of Freshman English students. The 
high schools have this action brought home to them through bom- 
bastic, not to say hysterical, editorials in papers whose editors 
anathematize the college instructors for having the effrontery to 
meet their obligations to the commonwealth by employing a stand- 
ard which a really thoughtful man can contemplate without 
blushing. But lack of space forbids reproduction in full of even one 
of these representative themes. Perhaps the student's deficient 
training in the development of topic sentences, in selection of ideas 
bearing upon his subject, in adjustment of values and attainment 
of sensible, not to say pleasing, proportions — perhaps the sad 
results of these important phases of written expression may be 
indicated by some such report as follows. 

Let us preface the data below with the statement that fairly 
well-developed paragraphs comprise from eighteen to forty lines 
of script in the average theme that wins the college instructor's 
approval. Papers taken at random from the best section of the 
"80 per cent" group mentioned before, and developed from subjects 
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requiring not more than four script pages for adequate treatment, 
took on the form that the record below designates. 
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* The entire theme, " My Impressions of Chicago/' is written in one " paragraph." 

We need dip no deeper into our theme drawer, for even this 
sketchy report shows how each student, in his distinctively indi- 
vidual way, demonstrates the common lack of understanding of 
many fundamental points stressed a few pages back. Let us, 
however, pause just long enough to glance at one theme deliber- 
ately selected from the poorest section of the "80 per cent" group. 
There is no title, and the reader must therefore guess at the subject- 
idea which the student author had in mind: "I had very little 
debating in my english work in high school. I cannot remember 
what text books we used. I liked english work and I think or 
rather know that it done me much good." 

The character of this "whole composition" adds interest, 
from the standpoint of the question of false and wholesome stand- 
ards in high-school English, to statistics gathered from the regis- 
trar's office, where the student is reported by his accredited high 
school as having had four years of instruction in English, with the 
following grades as a reward: 

First year 85 

Second year 93 

Third year 82 

Fourth year 83 

Total passing grade 75 

The closing sentence of this theme, moreover, invites to reflection 
on the possibilities of its Freshman author and on the unseized 
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opportunity of some one or other during those plastic four years 
of high-school English — "I liked english work and I think or 
rather know that it done me much good." 

If we linger long enough to glance a little closer at the best of 
the "80 per cent" group, we readily fall upon such passages as this: 

I think one's home town should be very closely connected to one's self. It 
should be something, which, as we grow older, we will look back upon the 
pleasant memories connected with our home town. 

Or this: 

A four story structure surrounded by an Athletic field, tennis court, and 
Gymnasium. The Riverside Park on the banks of the James, an ideal amuse- 
ment. Consisting of a club house, bathing beach, ball grounds and a large 
lawn covered with trees and flowers; The Public library, and the Various 
Churches. 

Or, finally, this: 

But it was to shape my career, my destiny, to mold out of me that for 
which I was made. Preparation for the noonday and evening of life. To 
change my boyish Ideals into that of a man, one who could be placed upon 
an equal footing with men, the greatest and grandest of all things created. 

One who read this last passage saw but the closing phrase, 
"men, the greatest and grandest of all things created" — saw and 
laughed and commented on "male egotism." But rather does it 
not bring to the minds of most of us the high heart and the wondrous 
idealism of venturesome youth, the picture of a boy knocking at the 
vestibule of his state's Temple of Learning, a boy grown to a man's 
stature and with a man's strength to push the heavy door inward ? 
Grown to a man's stature, but with only a child's stammering 
tongue to make his wants and visions known. May I close by 
putting this question: Do I, teacher of English in the high school — 
or, for that matter, teacher of English in the university — when 
this boy dreamer asks for bread, do I give to him the wheaten loaf 
or toss to him a stone ? 



